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many things are true which cannot be demonstrated by the
rules of Watfs Logic; that many truths are valuable, for
which no price is given in Paternoster Row, and no prefer-
ment offered at St. Stephen's ! Whoever reads these treatises
of Schiller with attention, will perceive that they depend on
principles of an immensely higher and more complex character
than our "Essays on Taste/7 and our "Inquiries concerning
the Freedom of the Will." The laws of criticism, which it is
their purpose to establish, are derived from the inmost nature
of man; the scheme of morality, which they inculcate, soars
into a brighter region, very far beyond the ken of our " Utili-                 f

ties" and "Kenex-senses."   They do not teach us "to judge                 j

of poetry and art as we judge of dinner/' merely by observing                 !

the impressions it produced in us; and they do derive the
duties and chief end of man from other grounds than the phi-                 j

losophy of Profit and Loss.   These Letters on ^Esthetic Culture,                 \

without the aid of anything which the most sceptical could                 !

designate as superstition, trace out and attempt to sanction                 f

for us a system of morality, in which the sublimest feelings                 j

of the Stoic and the Christian are represented but as stages in                j

our progress to the pinnacle of true human grandeur; and man,                 >

isolated on this fragment of the universe, encompassed with                 }

the boundless desolate Unknown, at war with Fate, without                 I

help or the hope of help, is confidently called upon to rise into                 !

a calm cloudless height of internal activity and peace, and be,
what he has fondly named himself, the god of this lower world.
When such are the results, who would not make an effort for                 j

the steps by which they are attained ?   In Schiller's treatises,                 i

it must be owned, the reader, after all exertions, will be for-                1

tunate if he can find them.   Yet a second perusal will satisfy                 j

him better than the first; and among the shapeless immensi-                 j

ties which fill the Night of Kantism, and the meteoric corns-                 |

cations, which perplex him rather than, enlighten, he will fancy
he descries some streaks of a serener radiance, which he will                 j

pray devoutly that time may purify and ripen into perfect day.                 j

The Philosophy of Kant is probably combined with errors to
its very core; but perhaps also, this ponderous unmanageable                 j

dross may bear in it the 'everlasting gold of truth!   Mighty                 i